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THE CHAMPION HITCH HIKER 


CCORDING to reliable authori- 
ties, a wood tick clings to a 
blade of grass or bush often- 

times for a year and a half, waiting 
for a free ride; and his ability to climb 
aboard his omnibus, once it comes 
within reaching distance, is demon- 
strated by wandering but a few feet 
into an infested area. On a recent 
visit to Martha’s Vineyard, made for 
the purpose of investigating conditions, ten or a 
dozen would climb aboard our bodies within a 
few minutes, looking for the first meal of a 
lifetime. However, they would much prefer any 
other animal than man. Field mice seem to 
head the list as wood-tick carriers and hosts, 
with rabbits, dogs and cattle following in about 
that order. They simply climb aboard and, 
apparently without causing pain or irritation, 
snuggle flat against the flesh. With a mouth suc- 
tion they hold themselves in place and begin to 
feed on the blood of the carrier. When fully en- 
gorged, they drop to the ground and the female 
proceeds to usher into the world about 5,000 prog- 
eny, many of which develop and in turn seek an 
acceptable meal ticket ad-infinitum. 


The Reason Back of the League's Interest 


That is a very unscientific explanation of the 
way wood ticks are spreading at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Nantucket, the Cape and many other 
places, both locally and afar; and a knowledge of 
the habits of the pests was necessary before any 
sort of effective control or extermination could be 
attempted. Many will wonder why the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston interests itself in wood 
ticks, but when as many as 300 have been re- 
moved at one time from the ears of a dog, all en- 
gaged in the miserable business of drawing his 
blood, and rabbits and other wild life show pro- 
nounced signs of emaciation as a result of the 
ravages of the insects, and when dairy herds have 
to be gone over with a fine-tooth comb after graz- 
ing, it is high time for us to at least attempt some 
sort of control. 


Miss Foote Fired the Starting Gun 


At the earnest solicitation (in April) 
of Miss Katherine Foote, Director of 
the Martha’s Vineyard Animal Rescue 
League, we wrote to the Bureau of 
Entomology, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Congressman 
Charles L. Gifford, and to Harvard 
University, seeking information, ad- 
vice and guidance, to bring the pest under con- 
trol and to eliminate it permanently if possible. 
Too much praise cannot be given Dr. F. C. 
Bishopp of the National Bureau, Mr. Gifford 
and to Dr. Marshall Hertig particularly, for their 
persistent, unselfish aid and enthusiastic efforts 
in the direction of wood-tick elimination. In 
June, Dr. Bishopp, accompanied by two field aids, 

nade a three-day survey at Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket. They were accompanied to 
Nantucket by Dr. Hertig, who, with one of Dr. 
Bishopp’s assistants, made a further exhaustive 
study at Scraggy Neck. On all of these trips, 
operations began about five o’clock in the morning. 
Midnight found them still busy with microscope 
and other aids, to help establish a practical start- 
ing point at which to begin the war of extermina- 
tion. A further trip afield is contemplated by Dr. 
Bishopp and his aids in August, and Dr. Hertig 
has been commuting regularly back and forth to 
Martha’s Vineyard and Cape points for weeks. 
Mention of the Vineyard Gazette, published by 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Hough in Edgartown, 
must not be omitted in any effort to give credit 
where credit is due, in this march against a com- 
mon national enemy. If a means for control or 
eradication can be perfected at Martha’s Vine- 
yard and offered to the country at large, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hough must share in the honors that will 
follow. 

Through their paper, the public has been in- 
formed of the need of the campaign, and each 
succeeding issue reports the progress being made. 
The necessary financial help for preliminary work 
has come through their efforts, and we add our 
humble appeal that many small contributions be 
promptly made, so that no momentum may be 
lost as the study under way may make clear the 
next step to be taken. 
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A Former Effort Handicapped for Lack of Funds 


The Martha’s Vineyard Garden Club sponsored 
a limited campaign of a similar nature in 1929, 
but, due to insufficiency of funds, the project was 
dropped before much could be accomplished. 
This effort led to the introduction of a parasite 
of microscopic dimensions called the chalcid fly, 
scientifically termed ixodiphagus caucurtei, which 
lays its eggs in the body of the wood tick in the 
nymphal stage, resulting in the death of the tick. 
Part of the present study is to determine if the 
release of these flies in 1929 is responsible for the 
scarcity of wood ticks in certain sections of 
Martha’s Vineyard. If so, and providing suitable 
breeding stock can be located and secured, a fur- 
ther release of these minute organisms will beyond 
doubt be undertaken as part of what we trust will 
be a war to the finish. Many serious difficulties 
lie ahead, however. 

Without going into too much detail, we will 
state that there are good and sufficient reasons 
why the breeding stock of these flies must be care- 
fully selected, if they stand the acid test of the 
experiment to determine whether or not they may 
prove to be the agency for relief. They are pre- 
sumed to be of tropical origin for one thing, which 
suggests the problem of acclimatization, and the 
rearing of sufficient quantities would be a job of 
no mean proportion. The practical-minded in- 
dividual may ask about the use of an efficient 
spray as a short cut. This has been and is being 
seriously considered, but these ticks are hardy 
creatures and apparently immune to such sprays 
as are effective in controlling pests such as the 
gypsy moth. Fluids containing creosote oil and 
other chemicals, which might prove effective, do 
not make fine distinction between shrubs and other 
vegetation, however, which suggests just one more 


difficulty. 


How to Control the Field Mouse? 


The field mouse, as has been indicated, is the 
most productive means of transportation of these 
“hitch-hiking” little bugs. Much thought is be- 
ing given to the idea of reducing their numbers, 
thereby preventing the spread of the tick over a 
wide territory in wholesale numbers, and we would 
welcome suggestions from any source as to how 
this could best be accomplished. 

In our agitation for humane traps, we found 
that the types calculated to catch their victims 
alive and unhurt were approved by most of our 


members and friends. With few exceptions, the 
same people were not definitely opposed to the 
mechanism which would kill instantly, as com- 
pared to the agonizing steel-toothed leg gripper. 
In using a killing type trap to secure specimens of 
mice for study purposes, Dr. Hertig and Dr. 
Bishopp found a number had been sprung by birds. 
To their great credit, may it be said that they 
promptly resorted to the expedient of setting these 
traps after dark, and visiting them before day- 
light, to save bird life. This would hardly be 
feasible in extensive trapping operations, however, 
providing sufficient numbers could be set to mate- 
rially reduce the mouse population. 

This leaves us with but one weapon—poison. 
We all feel the same about that, to a greater or less 
degree. There are preparations available which 
are presumed to be practically painless, if not 
wholly so; effective where rodents are concerned, 
but harmless to most other forms of life. We are 
not actually face to face with that phase of the 
problem and may not have to decide it, but we 
want to acquaint you with the full problem these 
men are facing. They are true conservationists 
and that brands them as being safe to handle the 
whole situation, but a full knowledge of the diffi- 
culties they are encountering is essential, in order 
that we may not expect the impossible. They 
want you to know that they do not and cannot 
guarantee results, but if sufficient financial help 
is given the project, we know they will produce 
worth while results if any one can. 


The Present Set-Up 


At the present writing, a permanent field man is 
operating on Martha’s Vineyard under Dr. Her- 
tig’s direction. Dr. Hertig himself is working 
without pay. 

The wheels within wheels of this whole complex 
problem captivates our interest. Why are there 
so many field mice in these wood-tick infested 
areas? Is it because man himself has interfered 
with nature’s balance? Have his well-intended 
activities disturbed the natural state, which per- 
mits foxes, skunks, hawks, snakes and other erea- 
tures to prey on mice, rabbits and other small 
creatures? 

We have learned through conversations with 
residents of Martha’s Vineyard and Cape Cod 
that anything resembling a hawk has been ruth- 
lessly destroyed for a great many years. Foxes 
and skunks are not persona grata either, and are 
hunted for their pelts with great enthusiasm. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Our New Ambulance 


\ ’ 7K ARE justly proud of our new small 
animal ambulance, presented to us as a 
memorial to the late Howard A. Cross- 
man, by Mrs. Crossman. <A plate bearing his 
name is attached to each side of the car. In order 
that new improvements might not be overlooked, 
Superintendent John A. Findlayson was sent to 
inspect a new model at Hartford and another at 
New York City. Ventilators, which can readily 
be closed when the weather demands it, have been 
installed in the body panels and a good heating 
system has been arranged. Small fans have been 
installed to circulate either cool or warm. air, 
according to the need. 

Mrs. Crossman has dealt with the League most 
generously for many years. Every branch of our 
work appeals to her, especially our humane educa- 
tional efforts. No one is more anxious to have the 
erection of our new building begun than she, and 
no one has done more to help us realize it. We 
appreciate the gift and trust Mrs. Crossman will 
derive much satisfaction in knowing that the 
memorial to her husband, our friend and bene- 
factor, Howard A. Crossman, will be ministering 
unto “the least of these.” 


We Do Not Recommend Kit-Cat 
L: HAS been called to our attention that a 


preparation called Kit-Cat, advertised to be of 

some benefit to cats, carries on a_ flyleaf 
wrapped around the bottle, a statement indicating 
that it is endorsed or recommended by the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. We do not recommend 
its use. Further, we know nothing of the benefits 
claimed for it and have written the manufacturer, 
the Bickum Specialty Co., Haverhill, Mass., and 
the distributors, Gordon Specialties Company, 
79 Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass., that we will 
bring suit if the erroneous advertising is not 
discontinued forthwith. 


Miss Emily W. Young 
fe passing of Miss Emily W. Young is 


indeed a great loss to the many friends who 
were privileged to be associated with her in 

any manner whatsoever. She had been a member 
of the League since 1905, and became a Life 
Member in 1921. She manifested her deep in- 
terest in the furtherance of the cause in every 
possible way, not only by her generous contribu- 
tions to every appeal for aid, but by her presence 
at the Fairs, and other events, whenever possible. 
Her simple sincerity, her honest interest in the 
world’s social problems, her quiet spiritual power, 
her integrity, her awareness of the needs of those 
with whom she came in contact, endeared her to 
her many friends. Her life will always serve as 
inspiration to those who knew and loved her. 

Miss Young and her sister were great personal 
friends of Mrs. Smith and were always devoted to 
her work. Their frequent visits to the Bungalow 
in Pine Ridge where they were accustomed to talk 
over the many problems of the work, were a source 
of inspiration to our founder. We like to feel that 
Miss Emily has joined Mrs. Smith in that better 
land where earthly endeavors such as theirs are 
greatly rewarded. 

To the devoted sister who is left to carry on, we 
extend our deepest sympathy. 


Our Cover Picture 


The Inscription on the collar reads: 


JERRY 


For Courage and Dependability 
He offered life itself to protect a loved one. 


Awarded by the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 
1936 


cover. He belongs to Mrs. William Shannon of 
North Reading, Mass. and on May 13th was five 
months old. On that date a husky, middle-aged man 
upon being refused money by Mrs. Shannon attempted 
to rob and attack her. Jerry on the outside sensed her 
danger, and dived through two layers of screen in the 
back door and declared war on the intruder, embedding 
his teeth in his right hand and held on until he had torn 
away a piece of the flesh. The man beat a hasty retreat. 
We feel this innocent appearing little pup deserves 
honors of a high order and the League seeks to recognize 
the traits he possesses and demonstrated by presenting 
him with a collar bearing the inscription mentioned. 


Jere is the little dog whose picture adorns our 
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Suggestion for the Fair 


We repeat in substance the suggestions made 
in our May number that our friends continue 
the practice of gathering attractive articles dur- 
ing their summer travels, as donations towards 
the success of the December Fair. Aprons, 
guest towels, fancy work, and items such as 
these appeal particularly to the average home- 
maker. Pickles, jellies, and preserves meet 
with ready sale. Books which you have read 
during the summer and for which you have no 
further use are always welcome. 

Every contribution helps wonderfully. 


A Difficult Rescue 
, CAT, in a long passageway running off an 


empty well under the sub-basement of the 

Union Congregational Church, gave our 
men many hours of rescue work a few weeks ago, 
and before the rescue was made it seemed to have 
settled down into an endurance contest between 
Tabby and the League. She had undoubtedly 
fallen into the well and, every time a man was 
lowered, she would take refuge in an inaccessible 
portion of the runway. ‘Traps were set, baited 
with food and water, but despite the fact that puss 
grew thinner day by day, our offerings of meat, 
fish and milk were consistently refused. A trap 
spelled doom to that creature. Finally, after daily 
efforts on the part of agents Albert Morris and 
James Connaughton for well over a week, Morris 
crawled into a retreat so small he could hardly 
breathe, and chased the cat into the open where 
Connaughton sought to catch it in a_ noose. 
During the attempt, which finally resulted suc- 
cessfully, the frantic creature made repeated 
attacks upon Morris, whose body blocked the 
passageway against the animal’s return to fancied 
security. Marks of a real battle were very much 
in evidence on Albert’s arms and face when he 
reported back at the office. This incident again 
indicates that our men rarely fail to get their 
animal. 


Wild Ducks and Mosquito Control 


We are reliably informed that the wild duck 
suffers as a result of drainage operations in the 
interest of mosquito control and in turn adds to the 
mosquito problem. Their wide webbed feet make 
depressions in the soil, which fill with water, mak- 
ing ideal breeding places for the insects. 


Splendid Assistance Acknowledged 


E WISH to publicly express our gratitude 
\ \ to Deputy Chief John B. McDonald, the 
men working under his direction and to 
the Brookline Fire Department itself, for the 
wonderful help given our agents John Bella 
and James Connaughton on May 30th in the 
rescue of a setter from drowning in Halls’ Pond 
in the rear of Beacon Street, Brookline. This 
pond is surrounded with quicksand of the most 
treacherous character and, without the help so 
freely extended, the rescue would have been im- 
possible. It is not hard to contemplate the dis- 
aster which might easily have overtaken our men 
had they made the attempt alone. As it was, 
they were bogged in the slimy sands more than 
once and pulled to safety by the four members of 
the Fire Department. After repeated efforts, a 
rowboat was pushed over the quicksands and the 
trip successfully made to the middle of the pond, 
resulting in the rescue of the dog. 


This Discussion Is Not Freakish! 
A beeen: of where the somewhat dis- 


paraging phrase, Poor Fish, originated, it 

suggests that the plight of the fish, es- 
pecially the hook victim, has not been given much 
thought by the man who captures and eats him. 
Further, we have heard the person roundly ridi- 
culed, who occasionally suggests that the lobster 
plunged into boiling water, the turtle carried on its 
back on the deck of a ship from some South Sea 
island, the fish out of whose gullet a vicious hook 
is yanked and the victim allowed to slowly die out- 
side its native element experiences pain or dis- 
comfort. 

We do not court ridicule, no one does—neither 
will we refuse to speak or write on any subject 
coming within the realm of what is our business. 
We have received a booklet entitled “A Brief For 
the Fish,” written by Smiley Fowler, President of 
the Decatur County Humane Society, Greensburg, 
Indiana, accompanied by the request that we give 
it an adequate review in Our FourFroorep 
Frrenps. We brought it upon ourselves, since 
good fishing was advertised as an attraction when 
writing humane societies to attend our summer 
conference at Amrita Island. 

Space will not permit much of a review, but we 
feel we should not side-step comment. We think, 
and want to think, that the nerve centres of fish 
and reptiles are not so fully developed as to cause 

(Continued on page 20) 
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EASTERN STATES LIVE STOCK LOSS PREVENTION 
ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 


Plans Laid for War on Cruel Practices which Contribute Seriously to an Estimated 
Annual Loss of from Thirty to Forty Million Dollars 


Eastern States Live Stock Loss Prevention 

Association. Much credit is due Dr. E. A. 
Crossman, Inspector in Charge, Tuberculosis 
Eradication, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, brother of the late Howard A. Crossman, 
for this accomplishment. The organization is 
patterned after the Live Stock Loss Prevention 
Association of Ohio, which has made an enviable 
record in bringing about more careful shipping 
and handling of live stock, through a thoughtfully 
prepared educational program, which has sought to 
reach the producer; calling attention to proper 
breeding types and bad feeding and watering 
practices—the shipper; emphasizing particularly 
the proper type truck and equipment to be used, 
especially loading chutes, and calling attention to 
the benefits of canvas slappers as compared with 
bruise producing canes, prods and whips used in 
driving all types of live stock—the carrier; 
whether railroads or trucks, dealing with such 
things as overcrowding, bedding, partitions, and 
proper and frequent cleanings. In the case of 
trucks, careless driving and quick starts and stops 
are dealt with in the campaign. In the case of 
hog shipments in hot weather, the use of ice and 
frequent drenchings are urged, as is the use of 
wind breaks and other means of protection against 
wintry blasts and low temperatures. 


Je 30th marked the actual formation of the 


A Vigorous Campaign in the Making 


We barely touch upon the program and the re- 
sults to date, but the Eastern States Organization 
will endeavor, through education and through en- 
listing the hearty coéperation of all agencies 
handling live stock, from the farmer to the packer, 
to do as much for shipments into local markets. 
Particular attention will be paid to the immature 
calf, to which we have so often called attention 
through Our Fourrootep Frienps. Many other 
causes of suffering and loss will be definitely dealt 
with, beginning with the source of shipping ail- 
ments. An end to the practice of shipping weak, 
sick and unfit animals will be sought. An effort 


will be made to end the loading of calves with 
heavy cattle, many times cows which have not had 
a thimbleful of milk in their udders for months, 
under protection of the law which permits ship- 
ment of calves with milch cows; presumably their 
mothers. 

Important as it is, space will not permit a very 
full treatment of this subject, which includes 
everything from chickens to horses, but the 
League will be very glad to send to interested 
readers on request, a booklet written by President 
Sellar and recently published by the American 
Humane Association, touching on all phases of 
the live stock problem. 

The officers of the Eastern States Organization 
are: 


President: 
Howard Haines Murphy, Commissioner, Department 
of Agriculture, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston 


Vice-President: 
Dr. Edgar A. Crossman, Inspector in Charge, Tuber- 
culosis Eradication, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Boston 


Secretary and Treasurer: 
Marjorie L. Wyman, Animal Rescue League, Boston 


The Advisory Committee, in addition to the 
officers named, includes: 


Mr. John J. Bridgeman, President, Massachusetts 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Auburn, Mass. 

Prof. H. L. Garrigus, President, N. E. Holstein-Friesian 
Association, Storrs, Conn. 

Prof. V. A. Rice, Department of Education, Massa- 
chusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 

Mr. James G. Watson, Editor, N. E. Homestead, 
Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 

Prof. Loring V. Tirrell, Animal Husbandry, Experiment 
Station, Durham, N. H. 

Prof. John E, Ladd, Dairy Husbandry, R. I. State 
College, Kingston, R. I. 

Prof. R. F. Talbot, Dairy Specialist, University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine 

Mr. Charles F. Riordan, Director, Department of Agri- 
culture, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Boston 
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Dr. Ralph F, Vermilya, Meat Inspection, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Boston 

Mr. Joseph C. Cort, Director, Division of Dairying and 
Animal Husbandry, Department of Agriculture, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Boston 

Mr. Lester T. Tompkins, Division of Dairying and 
Animal Husbandry, Department of Agriculture, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Mr. C. J. Cook, General Agent, New York Central 
Railroad, Boston 

Mr. Hobart H. Young, N. E. Freight Agent, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Boston 

Mr. John P. Kennedy, Manager, John P. Squire’s Co., 
Boston 

Mr. W. H. Gould, Traveling Freight Claim Agent, 
Boston & Albany Railroad, Boston 

Mr. James Rose, Manager, N. E. Dressed Meat & Wool 
Co., Boston 

Dr. Harrie W. Pierce, Chief Health Officer, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts 

Mr. Willis H. Hoyt, Norfolk County Agricultural 
School, Walpole, Mass. 

Dr. Wm. Boswell, D.V.M., Westboro, Mass. 

Prof. H. B. Ellenberger, Exp. Sta., Burlington, Vt. 

Mr. Robert F. Sellar, President, Animal Rescue League, 
Boston 


Demonstration at Eastern States Exposition 

Plans are under way for a bruised meat exhibit 
at the Eastern States Exposition in Springfield, 
Mass., from September 20th to 25th both inclusive. 
Explanations as to the cause of injury will be made 
by a competent authority. Approved types of 
live stock trucks will be exhibited alongside the 
ramshackle outfit with flimsy, broken partitions 
and faulty loading chutes, which is responsible for 
unnecessary injury and attendant financial loss. 

The entire purpose and program of the new 
association, with which the League will codperate 
to the fullest possible extent, cannot fail to meet 
with the approval of our many members who have 
contributed so liberally to bring to an end un- 
justifiable and unnecessary cruelty in shipping. 
The miracle cannot be wrought in a day, or a 
year, but a steady campaign will be conducted and 
each year will bring withit noticeable improvement. 


Regular Inspections to Continue 

In the meantime, our agents will be busy at 
shipping and terminal points and on the highways, 
compelling all who do not voluntarily fall in line, 
to join us in the endeavor to introduce as much 
refinement as possible in the transportation of 
living creatures. We believe in education and 
persuasion, first and foremost, but the man who 
wilfully persists in condemnatory practices must be 
made to know there are laws which prohibit care- 
lessness or wilful neglect beyond a certain point. 
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Don’t Desert That Cat! 


approaching and once more we urge, plead 
with, and beg all who are planning to leave the 
seashore or country to please be sure the family 
cat goes along. So often she turns up missing at 
the hour of departure and is left behind to fend for 
herself. That means a stray cat, which will war 
on birds and the farmers’ chickens, bringing all 
cats into disrepute. It is a serious matter, as 
proved by the clean-up campaigns at the beaches 
by the Animal Rescue League of Boston, after 
shutters are up and cottages are deserted. Un- 
known to the occupants, cats and kittens are often 
locked up in summer houses and left to starve. 
Please give more than a passing thought to this. 
If you plan to leave for your city home tomorrow, 
pick up your pet right now, to guard against last- 
minute failure to locate her. If you no longer 
want her, call the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, Hancock 9170, or the nearest animal 
welfare organization. They are listed below for 
convenient reference: 
Cambridge Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street 
Dedham, Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses, 246 
Pine Street 
East Boston, 319 Meridian Street 
Medfield, Bartlett-Angell Home for Animals, 598 Main 
Street 
North End Industrial School, 39 North Bennet Street 
Roxbury, 17 Lambert Avenue 
South End, 109 Northampton Street 
West Lynn, 4 Neptune Street 
Eastham: Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
West Harwich: Preston A. Rogers, Depot Street 
Location of other animal shelters listed below: 

Boston, Brighton, Brockton, Edgartown, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Fall River, Hyannis, Lawrence, Lowell, 
Melrose, Methuen, Nantucket, New Bedford, New- 
buryport, Pittsfield, Salem, Springfield, Taunton, 
Waltham, Winchester, Worcester, and Red Acre 
Farm at Stow, Mass. 


¢ NHE end of the vacation period is rapidly 


Dr. Wesley A. Young Goes to Chicago 


T IS with mingled feelings that we record the 
| transfer of Dr. Young to assume the direction 
of the affairs of the Anti-Cruelty Society of 
Chicago, Illinois. We use the word transfer 
because, more and more, the leading animal wel- 
fare organizations of the country are widening 
their fields of operation, codperating with each 
other in a concerted effort to make this world a 
better dwelling place for the wearers of fur and 
feathers, as well as for mankind. Geographical 
limits are no longer a bar to the furtherance of a 
mighty effort to prevent cruelty and to relieve 
distress, so we feel that, in a codperative sense at 
least, Dr. Young will remain a part of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. We dislike to see him 
go from a field in which he has so conscientiously 
and effectively labored for over ten years, and in a 
letter he addressed to the members of the Board of 
Directors he indicates that he, too, experiences a 
pang at the parting. On the other hand, he 
possesses talents which fit him well for the task of 
managing what, in the course of a comparatively 
few years, should become one of, if not the leading, 
humane organization of the world. The heart of 
the livestock problem is in Chicago and, as we 
have constantly observed through these columns, 
the sufferings endured in the raising, transporta- 
tion and slaughter of our food animals exceeds all 
other cruelties combined. 

Many of the causes of misery can be remedied 
by inducing every related agency—the farmer, 
shipper, railroads, trucking interests, stockyards 
and packers—to make a common fight against the 
practices which result in sickness, bruises, broken 
bones and other injuries, as well as financial loss 
and a not so healthy food product. By having 
capable leaders in charge of organizations located 
strategically, the machinery is set up for an attack 
on all that is undesirable, according to high 
humane standards. 

For this reason alone, we are happy to have 
Dr. Young depart for the middle west. One of 
our directors remarked at a recent meeting that 
the Animal Rescue League should feel proud to 
have developed a man to the point where he is so 
fully equipped to successfully pilot the affairs of so 
important an organization. We ask Dr. Young to 
keep a warm place in his heart for the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, just as we will continue 
to consider him as one of us, even though a thou- 
sand miles of hills and prairies will separate us in a 
bodily sense. 


Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut will succeed Dr. Young 
as Chief Veterinarian, and is well equipped for the 
task. He will be assisted by Dr. George W. 
Mather, already a member of our staff. Dr. 
Tabbut came to us first as a summer assistant in 
his senior year at the Iowa State College. Follow- 
ing his graduation, he served his Alma Mater for 
one year as instructor in anatomy. In 1932, he 
came with us as assistant to Dr. Young on a full- 
time basis. He is capable, conscientious and 
enthusiastic in his work, and we unreservedly 
recommend him to our members and the public at 
large as a leader in his chosen profession. ‘The 
policies of our Clinic, established for the purpose of 
providing free veterinary service and attention for 
the animal belonging to the person financially un- 
able to employ a veterinarian, will remain un- 
changed. We will continue to strive to avoid 
competition with qualified veterinarians; continu- 
ing our established program of co6peration to our 
mutual advantage, offering the use of our Clinic 
facilities, our X-ray apparatus, electric operating 
outfit, and any other courtesies at our disposal. 

We bespeak a welcome to Dr. Tabbut on the 
assumption of his new duties, and a word of ap- 
preciation, for services rendered, to Dr. Young as 
he follows his guiding star to the metropolis of the 
middle west. 


Something New 


We have at times concluded that every conceiv- 
able problem involving an animal has been en- 
countered, but we are again forced to admit com- 
binations and complications without end. A 
man, on a recent Wednesday, entered the lobby 
with a huge bass horn under his arm, explaining to 
all and sundry that a pet squirrel had taken up its 
residence inside the shining coils. Efforts to dis- 
lodge it had proven futile, and he requested that 
ejectment proceedings be undertaken by experts 
because, explained he, “I'll want to play the horn 
Saturday night.” He was promptly accom- 
modated. 


Memorial Day at Pine Ridge 


EMORIAL DAY, as in past years, brought 
hundreds of visitors to Pine Ridge Cem- 


etery. During our lifetime we _ lose 
many pets and acquire new ones, but those that 
leave us are not forgotten. That is as it should 
be. Among our visitors was Mrs. Abbie C. 
Marsden of Lawrence, now 97 years old. We 
want her to know we feel honored to have her 
make the long journey from Lawrence to Dedham. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


Wasecsureatedssccond, Quarter lOSOqernn 1. cemeteries cst cue reeeie 
Telephone calls second quarter 1936.... 


Courtesy E. C. Turner, Duxbury, Mass. 
WESLEY A. YOUNG, D.V.M. 


HE Clinic staff wishes to add a word to the 

sense of loss, due to Dr. Young’s departure 

for Chicago, which is expressed in another 
section of this paper. We rejoice in his advance- 
ment, but will miss him greatly. 

Dr. Howard C. Raven, a young man of ex- 
ceptional ability, is with us for the summer. He 
recently performed the unusual and extremely 
delicate operation of removing a tack from the lung 
of a dog. At the present moment he is carrying 
it carefully wrapped up in his wallet. We are 
proud to have him with us, even temporarily, and 
know that when he leaves at the end of the sum- 
mer, hewill feel that he has been very greatly 
benefited by his Boston experiences. 


Pets require special attention during the hot 
weather. They should be kept as quiet as pos- 
sible, in order to avoid those sudden fits or con- 
vulsions which are attributed to upset nervous 
systems. Care should be given to the selection 
of food and to the amount fed to both dogs and 
cats, in order to avoid digestive and skin troubles. 
An increase in fresh raw animal products and 
fewer vegetables is recommended. Less food is 
required to maintain the vital functions during the 
hot months. 


HERBERT M. TABBUT, D.V.M. 


A few simple rules, if rigidly observed, will 
greatly reduce the danger of heatstroke in horses. 
Saddle horses should only be used in the cool early 
morning hours, and the same rule should apply 
to draft animals, insofar as that is possible. Be- 
fore leaving the barn, they should be furnished a 
moderate amount of water and but a few mouth- 
fuls at a time when warm. When overheated, 
gentle exercise and a thorough rubbing down is ad- 
vised, until the body temperature has become 
normal. He can then be safely given his fill of 
water. 

Call your veterinarian for advice when any 
animal in your care develops unusual symptoms. 
That is the best hot weather advice that we can offer. 


One Month's Operation 


The extent of our operations is easier to grasp 
by considering a shorter period than a quarter of 
a year. During the month of May, for instance, 
our ambulances made 4,138 calls, travelling 8,615 
miles, collecting 5,970 cats and 906 dogs. Reduced 
to a daily basis, the formula would read: 138 calls 
—287 miles—199 cats and 30 dogs. 

May was not an exceptionally heavy month, 
but was picked more or less at random for a 
special study. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The first Conference of humane workers was 
held at Amrita Island July 20 through July 31st. 
As full an account as possible will be given in our 
next issue. Due to lack of space we must content 
ourselves at the present time with saying we could 
not have asked for better results. 


The Bill introduced by Senator Burke of Ne- 
braska, seeking to “prohibit the sale or transporta- 
tion in commerce of canned food for cats, dogs, 
foxes, and other carnivorous animals which is un- 
sound, unhealthful and unwholesome” was lost 
despite the many letters sent in support of the 
measure. 


Since going to press, we learn that the bull fight 
threatened in Galveston, Texas, on July 4 and 5, 
proved a fiasco. We extend our sincere thanks to 
all who assisted in each instance. 


ISS STARBUCK admits the faux pas in 

asking the sex of a hen presented to the 
Clinic for treatment, as related in our May num- 
ber, but takes comfort in the fact that others 
within the organization have, in times past, 
foundered quite as badly. She relates that one of 
our girls, much to the mystification of her associ- 
ates, referred repeatedly to the great number of 
cases reported where horses were tortured by 
fleas, and expressed surprise that she alone seemed 
to sense the extent of this suffering. The puzzle 
was cleared up shortly thereafter, when she tri- 
umphantly exhibited a report that had just been 
made. It read: 


John Doe 


Name of owner: 


Address: X Street, City 
Animal involved: Horse 
Description: Flea bitten gray 


A recent editorial in the Vineyard Gazette, 
published twice a week in Edgartown, Martha’s 


Vineyard, entitled, “Birds in the Road,” prompts 
this observation. These flocks are constantly 
increasing in size. On several occasions recently, 
the writer has been on the road just after sunrise 
and found it difficult to miss dozens of birds, 
principally robins, and feels he has discovered the 
reason. Isn’t it logical to assume they are after 
those insects killed by windshields during the 
night and those cooked to a turn on hot radiators 
before being dropped to the highway? 


Archie and a Bear 


We Do Not Recommend His Technique, But 
All's Well That Ends Well 


RECENT telephone call conveyed the infor- 
A mation that a bear being transported from 
Maine had escaped from custody at the 
East Boston airport, and our indomitable Chief 
Inspector, without fuss or ceremony, departed for 
the rescue in one of our ambulances. Later, in- 
quiry developed the fact that in our estimation he 
had gone unprepared, as to equipment, for a 
struggle with such an impressive animal, and two 
other agents were dispatched to aid him. Within 
a very short time they returned, stating that, by 
the time they arrived, Archie had departed with 
Mr. Bear safely aboard the ambulance. 

During a telephone conversation later that eve- 
ning, we learned that the scanty equipment men- 
tioned consisted of a piece of meat and a leather 
noose such as is used in catching stray dogs. Mr. 
Bear refused the meat, but seemed to take a liking 
to Archie who, once friendly relations were estab- 
lished, led it over to the ambulance. Spectators 
scattered far and wide, sensing some sort of a 
death struggle, but our hero of many similar epi- 
sodes simply stated over the telephone that he had 
loaded Bruin and taken him along. 

“But Archie,” we said, “how in the world did 
you manage to get him aboard?” 

“Well, Pll tell you,” replied he. “The bear 
didn’t seem to know just what I wanted him to do, 
so I crawled in first and he followed.” 

(Continued on page 18) 
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TRIXIE 


Another League Dog Sets a High Standard 
| Ps years ago Mr. Louis E. Zerbel of 


Somerville came to us for a dog. No partic- 

ular type was required, and from a number 
available, a black and white, medium-sized fellow 
was selected. He lived an uneventful life, if we 
omit those joyous reunions with his master as he 
returned home each evening, and other tail- 
wagging occasions, until last month. 

Evidently aroused by the crackling flames 
and smell of smoke, this dog awakened his master 
by jumping on his bed and tugging at the sleeve 
of his sleeping garment. Fire in a nearby cottage 
threatened the entire Main Street section of the 
Nutting’s Lake South Side, according to local fire- 
men. Mr. Zerbel sounded an alarm and awakened 
neighbors in time to enable them to wet down the 
roofs and sides of their cottages, preventing heavy 
property loss. We believe with Mr. Zerbel that 
it was a lucky day which brought him and Trixie 
together. 


Pet Shows in Chelsea and Concord, N. H. 


R. GEORGE W. MATHER, assisted by 

Miss Marjorie Wyman and Miss Norma 

Nielsen, was selected to act as judge at a 
pet show conducted by the Kindness Club of the 
Shurtleff School in Chelsea, on June 2nd. Be- 
tween seventy and one hundred dogs and cats 
and many miscellaneous pets were paraded in the 
quest for ribbons blue, red and white. 

We reproduce a few compositions written by 
school children, taken at random from a number 
we were privileged to read indicating individual 
reactions: 


Audrey Dick, Grade IV, speaks: 


Tur Per SHow 


Tuesday I went to a pet show. Somebody brought 
a white mouse. Somebody a turtle. There were cats 


and dogs too. It was the nicest show that I ever went 
to. So remember everybody, take good care of your 
pets. 
* * * 
Calvin Bernstein, Grade VI, evidently looked 
them all over carefully and agrees with the judges’ 
decision: 


ENJOYMENT AT THE PET SHOw 


I went to a pet show that was held on the Shurtleff 
School lawn. It was sponsored by the Kindness Club. 
The most interesting animal there was a cat. She 
looked ordinary enough but the thing she ate which 
was most queer was corned beef and cabbage. And the 
way she looked when she ate these foods, no other cat 
could look no matter how hard they would try. In 
drinking the water they gave her she purred as if to say, 
“Thank you.” She won the first prize. I think she 
deserved it. 

x * * 

Marion Orloff, Grade VI, thinks the matter 

through and comes to good conclusions: 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ANIMALS AND PEOPLE 


Cats, dogs, rats and rabbits all have I seen at the 
pet show Tuesday, June 2, 1936 held at the Shurtleff 
School. Looking at them closely I thought “how much 
like people they are,” only they walk on four legs. 
When people hurt them and when they want to ask for 
food, they cannot use their voices to make themselves 
understood. I happened to study one dog and noticed 
it was just as smart as a person. The dog happened 
to be thirsty and wanted to have a drink. It could not 
tell its master so it jumped out of the box and up the 
school steps and into the school. It jumped up to the 
water tank and started to drink. I do not know why 
people call animals dumb. 

But this fellow had ideas as to the proprieties to 
be observed on occasions such as these and speaks 
his mind: 

Per SHow 


I was going to bring my kitten to the pet show when 
I found out that they were not going to give ice cream. 
I did not bring him. 
Frank Perkins, Grade III. 


* * * 


The best in show prize was awarded to “Babe,” 
a grand little Pomeranian, which was owned by 
Albert Levine. Albert found “Babe” on a cold 
winter night over a year and a half ago, beside a 
water hydrant on one of the streets in Chelsea. 
He took her home and nursed her back to health. 
At present the dog is happy, healthy, well kept 
and a perfectly behaved pet. 

Most of the pets present had received excellent 
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care, and consequently were in fine condition, and 
we hope that the show will encourage the boy and 
girl owners to continue to give good attention to 
their pets. 

As announced on a number of occasions, the 
League would advise against mixed groups of this 
character, inasmuch as dogs and cats never will 
assemble in harmony, no matter how lofty the 
purpose. Since each summer brings a number of 
these shows, however, we would prefer to furnish a 
qualified judge and such other assistance as may be 
necessary to preserve order in the interest of the 
well-being of the pets displayed. Then, too, we 
want to be sure that the prizes are awarded for good 
care, and based upon the relationship existing be- 
tween the child and the animal, in the interest of 
the animal itself, rather than for breed or points, 
such as are considered at the large dog shows. 

Dr. Mather was also invited to participate 
officially at the pet show held in Concord, N. H., 
on June 6th, and we feel rendered a worth-while 
service on both occasions. We quote from his 
report: 

‘Approximately one hundred and twenty-five pets 
were entered. <A very large assortment of miscellane- 
ous animals were present—lions, ponies, alligators, a 
litter of young rabbits and fish. The best in show prize 
was awarded to a four-year-old white Spitz dog owned 
by Frank Sullivan. A further prize of one year’s sub- 
scription to Our FourrooTEpD FRIENDS was awarded 
to Robert Reed, who showed a six-weeks-old lamb. 
The lamb’s mother was one of the many unfortunate 
animals that perished this spring in the floods of the 
Merrimack Valley. Robert raised the lamb by hand 
from the time it was two days old. The frolicking ani- 
mal appeared well, healthy and happy. The Concord 
S. P. C. A. Pet Show has been an annual event for over 
ten years and has done much to promote health and 
happiness to the pets in that locality.” 

Children enjoy these events hugely. At the 
Chelsea show two little fellows, at the age when 
jokes and pranks appeal most, submitted for 
Miss Nielsen’s consideration what appeared to be 
a goldfish bowl] filled with water; nothing more. 
The judge showed much mystification and asked 
what the bowl was supposed to represent—sans 
occupants—and was informed she was gazing upon 
rare specimens,—namely a transparent goldfish 
and disappearing Egyptian turtles and lizards. 


OPIES of the July 1934 issue of Our 

Fourrootep FRIENDS are available for 
those of our readers who would like to read 
the details of the transfer of Amrita Island to the 
League and the ultimate use we anticipate making 
of it. 


iZ 


HE second folding wooden stage used by our 
girls in giving their marionette performances 
is worn out completely. At best, the wooden 
stages were heavy and cumbersome to handle and 
actually dangerous when a little worn. An up- 
to-the-minute, easily handled, collapsible metal 


stage, properly equipped for lighting and display- 


ing scenery, can be secured for $250. Miss 
Phillips and Miss Nielsen could be saved much 
heavy labor by the acquisition of a stage of this 
type. Contributions for this purpose would be 
most welcome. 


To an Anonymous Inquirer 
[: AN envelope post dated June 30th we re- 


ceived the following questionnaire bearing no 
identification mark: 


1. Why not take some measures to care for those 
homeless cats freed on Arlington Street, Chelsea, prob- 
ably far from their own neighborhood? 

2. Why not follow up the activities of that pair in the 
trapping of cats? 

3. How about a law to license cats? 

4. How about that animal shop on Washington 
Street, where animals were left unfed over the week-end? 


We wish the person submitting these questions 
had given his or her name or address, but we are 
hopeful that he subscribes to Our FourrooTEep 
FRIENDS, since it contains all the answers. 


1. We wish we had been called to care for the cats in 
question, but know the police officers felt the animals 
had all been gathered in the neighborhood in which they 
were released and they were actuated by the best of 
motives in freeing them. 

2. The activities of the cat trappers are being in- 
vestigated most thoroughly. An account of our efforts 
will be found in the report of our Investigating Depart- 
ment in this issue. 

3. The subject of cat licensing was fully covered 
in. our last Annual Report. We will be most happy to 
send a copy to anyone interested. 

4. The details of the pet shop case are likewise fully 
covered in our Investigation Department report on 
page 18. 


We invite the public to be interested in our 
animal population and all that we are trying to do 
for them. Communications will be treated con- 
fidentially and we suggest names and addresses, 
but, when we are denied the privilege of answering 
directly, we will endeavor to supply requested 
information through the pages of this magazine. 
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EAR after year 

Dr. Francis H. 

Rowley, President 
of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, has sought to se- 
cure a law which would 
prohibit the confinement 
and exhibition of wild 
animals at gasoline sta- 
tionsand roadsidestands. 

We refer to them as roadside zoos, and fervently hope 
the effort, backed by every animal welfare organization 
in the State, and by every man, woman and child who 
believes in justice for all creatures, will before long be 
successful. 

Children, everywhere, please consider the plight of 
these poor caged creatures, denied the privilege of 
romping and playing:—in many cases fed improperly 
and made to endure the hot summer days with no 


Courtesy of Good Housekeeping Magazine 


AN APPEAL TO CHILDREN 


chance for a cooling bath in a brook or other stream. God 
did not intend them to live in confinement just so folks 
could look at them. They are appealing to you for help. 

The men who force these creatures to live behind bars 
claim they do so for your enjoyment and education. You 
can learn more out of a book any day than you can from 
a creature in an unnatural environment:—and as to the 
enjoyment, well we feel confident you will help us, now 
that you know the facts, by refusing to be entertained 
at the expense of a poor monkey in a cage, or a bear or 
raccoon which is pining for big trees and cool caves 
instead of an iron prison. 

Read this carefully. Tell younger children, who can- 
not read, how cruel it all is, and tell the man who uses 
animals to attract children to his place to spend money, 
that itis all wrong. Who knows, maybe something you 
may say or do will result in release from misery of a little 
wild animal. A dear lady who lives in Harwichport has 
written a message to you about a different sort of zoo, 
the grand idea of a thoughtful little ten-year-old girl. 
We hope you will like it. 


Polly's Plan 


When we grow up I think that we 
Will have a big menagerie 
Harry and Dick, myself and Prue 
Tt won't be like a usual z00 

Where creatures pine inside a cage 

With broken heart from youth to age, 

But there will be a place for all 

Unlucky ones,—we'll hear their call. 

A bluebird with a broken wing 

And many a little creeping thing CQ 
That people bruise and never know 
Will weary come, and blithely ge 

Back to the busy world of men 
Refreshed by rest, and strong again. 
And if a monkey finds his way 

From Singapore or far Bombay 
There'll be a very special tree 

That he can climb most actively 

And drop his nuts, and grin with joy 
If they but bounce on some bad boy,— 
The kind I mean who loves to taunt 

A helpless beast who, cag-ed, can’t 
Retaliate. Now everyone 

Shall have his freedom and his fun— 
The horse that long ago has raced 

And his two-twenty gladly paced, 

But now has toiled for years and years 
With limping leg and drooping ears 
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Dragging a heavy market cart 
And hurrying always,—bless his heart! 
He shall have time to rest and dream 
In fragrant field by cooling stream; 
The cat some call an “ugly thing,” 
Though “cunning kitten” just last Spring, 
Brought to the beach, the children’s pet, 
Now they abandon and forget. 
Well make her warm and comfort her 
And she will sleep, and stretch, and purr. 
And, oh, the dog who’s lost his home 
Who sad and underfed must roam 
His master dear we'll surely find 
Or, if he’s cross, get one who's kind. 
There'll be no fuss, there'll be no fright, 
°Tis we who make them fear and fight. 
*Twill be a gay united band 
If we their ways will understand. 
Mother and Daddy smile when we 
Tell them our dream, but they agree 
’Twould be a first-rate plan. 
Let's try to make it happen you and I 
And love all creatures. Loving tends 
To give them faith and make them friends, 
So I am sure the only way 
Ts to begin this very day. 

MarGaret Morse Corrin. 
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OUR MARIONETTES—SYNONYMOUS WITH 
HUMANE EDUCATION 
By B. Maude Phillips 


New Brets—New Carrots—New SpiInAcH 


Our good friend, Mrs. Grace Wynn, has again come to our rescue with a fresh supply of paper vegetables. 
good enough to eat, and we only regret the natural coloring cannot be shown in the photograph. 
realism of our marionette shows and we offer our grateful thanks to Mrs. Wynn for her gift. 

unable to see our show won't you drop in at 51 Carver Street and see our vegetables? 


E HAD thought the marionettes would 

get a rest during the summer days, after 

an exciting and busy public school term, 
but the newspapers have been telling you of our 
mistake. A story in the Quincy Evening News 
written by H. L. Fisher, who has witnessed a 
number of our shows and to whom we are in- 
debted for some splendid constructive criticism, 
entitled, ““And How Atlantic Kids Laughed,” is 
typical: 


They look 

They add much to the 
“ven though you may be 
They will make your mouth water. 


It was a close call; but Peter got away. And how 
those youngsters at the Quincy Grammar School in 
Atlantic shouted their glee when old man (Farmer) 
McGregor failed to catch Peter for another rabbit pie. 

Who is Peter? Beg pardon, we forgot to tell you. 
“Peter” is Peter Rabbit of Beatrix Potter’s book, so 
much beloved by the little folks. 

Peter and his “Ma,” and his three sisters, Flopsy, 
Mopsy and Cotton-tail and his cousin, Benny, were all 
at the Quincy School yesterday entertaining the pupils 
of seven grades. It was a surprise, in the form of a 
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marionette show, arranged for the pupils by Principal 
G. H. Summerville, and it proved to be a thoroughly 
enjoyable treat for some 700 or more of the children in 
attendance, from the little tots to the juniors. 

The show was put on by Miss B. Maude Phillips, 
Director, and Miss Norma Nielsen, Assistant Director, 
of Humane Education at the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, who drove out with all their paraphernalia in a 
beach wagon and in no time had the stage and scenery 
ready for the three performances they gave. 

To say the pupils entered into the spirit of the show 
is putting it mildly, and there was no room for doubt 
that they were much impressed by the lessons presented. 
Among them were the penalties of disobedience and the 
rewards of obedience to parents; tidy habits, the value 
of certain foods on health; character-forming precepts 
and kindness to animals. 

**Ginger,”’ Farmer McGregor’s unruly pony, who gave 
Peter some rough riding, and the dancing of Flopsy, 
Mopsy and Cotton-tail were hits of the show which was 
warmly praised by Principal Summerville at its con- 
clusion. 


Time and again, just as our little characters 
have been snugly packed away to await the school 
call in September, a summons comes which we feel 
must be answered. One such was for a presenta- 
tion at an adult lecture discussion group at the 
Huntington Avenue Y. M. C. A. on June 25th. 
Yes, the adults like it, too, and become children 
again under the mystic spell which is invariably 
cast by Peter and his pals. Your Director of 
Humane Education is becoming known vicariously 
as Auntie Maude, One of the League Show Girls, 
The League Puppeteer, and the latest designation 
which appeared in a story in both the Transcript 
and the Herald, “The Doll Lady.” 

Each presentation is followed by invitations to 
appear not only at home but in rather far-distant 
places. We wish we were able to respond in each 
instance, but it simply cannot be done. We are 
booked up to and through April, 1937. That does 
not mean that every day is taken, but our dates are 
stretched out over that period and, when the 
formal autumn notices go out, it will be a case of 
first come, first served. A second troupe could 
well be utilized, and we hope the future will pro- 
vide the means for organizing another. 

Two new plays are being prepared for the com- 
ing season. One, “John of the Woods,” will be 
humane education in a more subtle form than any 
heretofore attempted and will be available for older 
groupsinthehighand junior highschools. Wehave 
in mind also to portray every phase of the League 
work through our marionettes and can promise a 
gripping, entertaining and most beneficial offering, 
showing how our men go through Boston and sur- 


rounding territory with their ambulances, picking 
up strays, rescuing cats from trees, dogs and 
horses from ditches, working at the stockyards 
and other places. We can depict the suffering 
pet securing relief at the hands of skilled veteri- 
narians, all of which will emphasize that the dumb 
creation is entitled to relief when suffering and a 
shelter with good care, and that they get it at the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston. 

Although the need for a new stage is emphasized 
in a special manner in this issue, may we comment 
on it more fully here? Our old stage is rickety, 
cumbersome and dangerous, and must be replaced 
with another. An ordinary type, of wood con- 
struction, would cost more than a hundred dollars 
and, by consulting with an expert in such matters, 
we learn that a durable, collapsible, light metal 
stage, which should last for many years, can be 
built for two hundred and fifty dollars. We write 
in the hope that some good friend will come to our 
rescue, or that a series of smaller contributions 
may make it possible to launch our work in the fall 
with such labor and time-saving equipment. 
With the stage under discussion, our little charac- 
ters can speak and act their message of mercy 
more realistically and artistically, and your 
“show girls’? will conserve more energy and be 
able to serve you over a much greater period of 
time. The resources of the League are taxed to 
the limit in every branch of our work, and we feel 
that many who have an especial interest in our 
share in the great enterprise of preventing cruelty to 
animals, will not let us down. 

Our method of interesting children in animal 
welfare matters was demonstrated at the Amrita 
Island Summer Conference, for the benefit of 
visiting delegates and the praise, lavishly ex- 
pressed, was tinged with regret in many instances 
that the smaller organizations could not afford to 
duplicate it. We have in mind the opinion, so 
forcefully expressed by Colonel Ernest K. Coulter, 
that wonderful directing head of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
after seeing Peter Rabbit perform at Washington, 
D. C., last October, that we should go on tour, 
wherever called, all over the United States. He 
knows children; he knows what interests them and 
how to train them, and it is a pity, a mighty pity, 
that lack of funds prevents reaching children far 
and near with the story of animal rights, and the 
part they can play now and in later life, in sub- 
stituting comfort for neglect for all creatures. 

Don’t blame us if we seem to be bubbling over 
with our subject, but our editor has said to take 
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the space necessary to speak what is in our hearts, 
and we know what we have accomplished in the 
past couple of years and how much more good we 
can accomplish if good friends open their purses. 

We continually vizualize the picture of the self- 
same kiddies we reach during each school year, 
coming to the Huntington. Smiths Memorial 
Building for instruction and training in all matters 
relating to the creatures God created even before 
He created man. ‘Thousands of dollars must be 
added to the $75,113.71 already on hand or 
pledged, before that great day comes, but it is all 
so right, so necessary, the means for so wonderful 
an advance in animal rights, that those who are 
able will, in the very near future, make it possible. 
Of that we feel sure, way down deep in our hearts. 

Despite the illness of your two puppeteers, 
which meant the cancellation of many dates, the 
end of the school year brought with it a record of 
nearly 150 shows before well over 40,000 children 
of impressionable age, and when you consider that 
they in turn carried at least part of the message to 
brothers and sisters, to fathers and mothers, you 
can readily understand our enthusiasm and our 
eagerness to tell the story to all who will listen and 
appreciate the magnitude of the splendid oppor- 
tunity to emphasize reverence for life, the founda- 
tion of a world brotherhood—international peace 
and good will. 


The Champion Hitch Hiker (Continued from page 3) 
Snakes, even the harmless varieties, are vigorously 
dealt with, and all this may have created a field 
mice paradise which has in turn brought about 
ideal conditions for the propagation and spread 
of wood ticks. 

Another thought comes to mind. During a re- 
cent meeting of live-stock men, the claim was 
made that far too few sheep are reared in New 
Yngland. They are great natural grazers, and if 
given half a chance at the heavy tangled grass to 
which ticks cling, awaiting a “hike,” and which 
forms such a wonderful protecting covering as well 
as food for the field mouse host, an early improve- 
ment in conditions might be brought about. 

Until permanent relief has been given, the in- 
dividual dog owner can do much to insure the 
comfort of his pet by using derris root powder 
liberally, or any approved insect powder contain- 
ing ground derris root. 

Success in the undertaking would be a contribu- 
tion of great importance to a national problem 
of growing urgency, and we trust the custodians 
of the country’s money bags may be persuaded 
to invest in a proposition of real merit. 


CAPE COD BRANCH 


We Plead for Safe Driving and Good Care 
for Animals 


By Margaret Morse Coffin 


ULY, which brings an influx of summer visitors 
to Cape Cod, brings their numerous pets as 
well. Also, with so many more cars on the 

highway, the hazard to fourfooted creatures is 
vastly increased. 

Reports of lost and injured animals during these 
last weeks have kept our telephones buzzing. 

A splendid setter dog, lost for twenty-four hours, 
to return in a highly nervous condition drenched 
with oil, a terrier astray for several days but fortu- 
nately found by one of our agents, one beautiful 
Angora cat struck by a passing automobile, an- 
other mysteriously disappeared, are a few of the 
many animals which have engaged our recent 
attention. In each case, whether the owner was 
man, woman or child, the consequent distress was 
so keen that it was evident how much that special 
loss meant to each individual. Though the cynic 
may say, “Only a dog!” or “One less eat—what of 
it,’ we who listen to these stories realize the 
heartache behind them and know how deeply 
both practical aid and sympathy are needed and 
appreciated. 

If the speeding motorist could be aware of the 
distress he often causes needlessly, one feels that 
unless his heart were of stone he would give more 
consideration to the animals in his path. 

‘People wonder why I grieve so, but he was all 
I had in the world to come home to,” a woman said 
to us lately, referring to the pet she let out of her 
house as usual one afternoon, but never saw again. 

There are, of course, various other angles to our 
work. Often we hear an incredulous, “Do you 
find any cases of actual cruelty?” 

To this one may well reply, “Cruelty is always 
possible where insight is lacking.” 

Back on the farm we still find the plodding old 
horse which must be relieved from work, and 
saddest of all is the chained-up dog kept to guard 
the place. Gay motorists whizzing by do not see 
him, but he is there until after one asks the owner 
how he would feel or act under like circumstances. 
Sometimes it takes long persuasion to set the 
prisoner free. 

Ever since improvements at our Receiving Sta- 
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tions were made a year ago, facilities for keeping 
dogs and cats while awaiting new homes have been 
greatly increased. 

A few weeks ago we made a young boy happy 
by providing him with a delightful spaniel—a mis- 
fit in its former home—and we receive frequent 
reports as to mutual satisfaction. 

At the time of writing we have a splendid New- 
foundland dog in our care for which we hope a 
good home is waiting. 

So in the midst of trouble—the more distressing 
because by the aid of a grain of imagination it 
might often be avoided—there are bright spots 
along the way to cheer us on. 


The Search for Humane Traps Is 
Producing Results 
Tit American Humane Association is defi- 


nitely optimistic that the way is opening up 

toward legislation that will bar all leg- 
breaking, amputating, mangling monstrosities, 
according to the July issue of the National Hu- 
mane Review: 


World-wide search for devices that minimize the 
cruelty of trapping is being rewarded, The American 
Humane Association announces. In the last ten years 
more than $50,000 has been spent in this pursuit and in 
bettering conditions for wild life in this country. 

The ninth annual contest with $500 awarded for the 
most humane traps has just been concluded. Hundreds 
of new devices were submitted by trappers and _ in- 
ventors for adjudication by three of the nation’s fore- 
most experts, emphasis being placed on traps that would 
take the animal alive and uninjured. 

The most important change was in traps designed to 
supersede the common steel trap with jaws operated 
by a powerful spring. Sixteen contestants submitted 
traps in which a pliable chain grip was substituted for 
the cruel steel jaws. The judges found that they could 
place a finger in these traps and that the chain grip 
would hold without pain. With this method it would be 
possible to take an animal alive and to release it un- 
harmed if it happened to be a bird, a domestic animal 
or one that was not wanted. 

Highest award, $100, in this group went to D. Ralph 
Knapp, Plattsburgh, N. Y., and awards of $50 each to 
D. A. Epp, Henderson, Nebr., Vernon Bailey, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Jess M. Hessinger, Reedsville, Pa. 

For improved types of cage traps $75 was awarded 
to E. M. Long, Cadiz, Ohio; $50 to Allen McMullen of 
Number Four, N. Y., and $40 to Rupert Merkl, Ossin- 
ing, N. Y. For a trap designed to kill humanely, 
Richard J. Johnson, Langdon, Minn., won a prize of 
$85. 

The Association states that this year’s contest has 
brought it much nearer its goal. 


Massachusetts Contest 


On the day of the national trap contest entries in the 
Massachusetts group were also judged. The cash 
awards in this section are provided by the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. 

No award was made for a Killer trap. In the other 
classes the winners were: 

Alive and Unhurt Class—First Prize: $5.00—G. 
Arthur Angers, 127 Trafton Rd., Springfield. Second 
Prize: $3.00—G. Arthur Angers. Appreciation Awards: 
R. C. Mayhew, East Foxboro, $4.00; Edmund Landry, 
Shirley, $2.50; John Kelso, R. F. D. No. 2, Chester, 
$2.50. 

Leghold Type Class—First Prize: $5.00—Ernest L. 
Hersom, 745 Main St., Fitchburg. Second Prize: 
$3.00, also Appreciation Award of $5.00—John E. 
Wasson, 2671 Washington St., Roxbury. 

Many of these traps were on exhibition at the 
Amrita Island Summer Conference held last 
month. 


A Parting Word from Dr. Young 
| LOOK back over the past eleven years with a 


feeling of pride, which I am sure is pardonable, 

for I was privileged to work with Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Smith for a number of years, and names 
such as Wilson, Leighton, Phillips, Boutelle, 
Brigham, Whitney, Sellar and a host of others, 
all stand out vividly as being important during my 
employment as Chief Veterinarian. 

As I dictate this brief article, I am aware of the 
fact that it is my last official act for Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS, as an employee of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. 

The Chicago field has interested me ever since 
I have been connected with animal protective 
work, and many times I have remarked that Chi- 
cago was the one place in the United States that 
would take me away from Boston. The reason 
is simply that the field in Chicago is so great that 
any humanitarian with ambition should be willing 
to go there and work for the remainder of his life. 

I stand ready to assist when needed and, in 
turn, I shall expect to refer to you of the League 
many, many times for counsel and wisdom. 

The devotion and loyalty and the good fellow- 
ship of the employees of the Animal Rescue League 
has been a constant source of stimulation and 
encouragement to me, making my work easier, 
and enabling me to safely negotiate the rough and 
uncertain spots that occur in any position in life. 
For all of these good friends, I wish all that is best 
in life and trust that the future will hold many op- 
portunities for the renewal of our association. 

Wes.ey A. YoOuNG. 
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DEPARTMENT REPORTS 
By Archibald MacDonald 


have investigated during the last three months 

is the measure of their importance, we must 
begin our report by referring to the war in a pet 
shop on a recent Sunday, and follow it with a few 
details regarding what we refer to at headquarters 
as the Chelsea cat-stealing case. 


The Pet Shop Story 


Superintendent of Agents, John Finlayson, 
accompanied by Agents James Connaughton, 
John McGonagle, and Albert Morris, made an in- 
vestigation following a report that a monkey was 
on a rampage in the pet shop in question and that a 
number of baby chicks had been killed as a result. 
Entrance was made through a ventilator over the 
street door and, after the offending animal was 
secured, our men looked into conditions in general. 

It was a hot day and fresh water and feed were 
lacking in practically every cage. Dogs, puppies, 
and a variety of birds and monkeys were suffering 
from lack of these necessities. Some were over- 
crowded, and all generally neglected. After much 
delay, the proprietor was located and improper 
conditions rectified. He was later charged with 
neglect and for operating a kennel without a 
license and fined $25. 


The Cat Case 


Two Fitchburg men were forced by Chelsea 
police to release thirty or more cats which they 
had trapped, intending to sell them to medical 
institutions, but failed to file charges or to record 
their names. Much time was required to prove 
their identity, and no one was found who cared to 
press a charge of theft against them. Criticism 
has been made by a number of people because 
we did not make an arrest, but evidence acceptable 
to the Court, that theft or cruelty has been com- 
mitted, could not be furnished. At our request 
the Chelsea Record, a local newspaper, has ap- 
pealed to its readers to promptly report any further 
activity along this line. No matter what hour, a 
League agent will respond immediately, and we 
trust residents of other localities will call us should 
such operations come under their observation. 

In this particular case, we have been assured 
that no further attempts will be made to trap cats. 
The League has done everything possible to dis- 
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courage the practice and will invoke the law the 
minute sufficient evidence is obtainable upon 
which to base a complaint. 


A Glimpse into Other Activities 

Lame and decrepit horses have been destroyed or 
ordered from work from Framingham to Dennis 
and Chatham on the Cape, coéperating with Agent 
Nickerson, located at Eastham, in the cases in his 
territory. 

Our court work included a case of a woman 
who could not be persuaded to part with any of 
nine dogs with which she lived in a room nine by 
ten feet. We regretted the necessity for such ac- 
tion, but conditions made it imperative. Cases 
of this nature are frequent. As many as twenty 
cats, all mangy, miserable and neglected have been 
found living under like conditions. In such cases 
the League exhausts every other possibility before 
applying to the courts for relief. 

The race tracks still prove attractive to thou- 
sands daily and our agents are on hand before, 
after and during the progress of each race. 


Archie and a Bear 
(Continued from page 10) 


All of this was no joke to the bear. He had 
been taken from his natural habitat and was 
destined to become a mascot for a foremost college 
in a neighboring state. His future life was to be 
ordered by the whims of students. He was to 
have been required to play the part of a clown at 
football games and other college festivities. In 
the natural course of events, he could be expected 
to develop vicious tendencies and who could blame 
him if, at some future time, he registered violent 
objections to his utterly unnatural sort of life by 
seriously injuring or killimg somebody’s boy. 
We protest against wild animal mascots, but of 
what use is a mere protest which college authori- 
ties may never see? We will send a marked copy 
of Our Fourrootep FRrrIenpDs to all the colleges 
in the country and urge that a definite stand be 
taken against Wild Animal Captivity just for the 
purpose of making people laugh. Nothing may 
come of it, but it is worth a trial. We heartily 
applaud the Hon. Percival P. Baxter, former 
Governor of Maine, for sending a protest from 
which we quote: “Let us hope the day soon may 
come when college men, young and old, will find 
some entertainment more worthy of their back- 
ground than the moronic fun of observing the 
antics of a poor little Maine bear in the unnatural 
surroundings of college banquets and athletic 
contests.” 
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BULLFIGHT THREATS AGAIN 
ON THE INCREASE 


Each Year Brings Its Quota—Help Needed to 
Keep Them Out 


N June 9th a call came from Albany, asking 
() our assistance in stamping out another 
bullfight threat. This was followed by a 
further request on the 24th. The first informa- 
tion was to the effect that efforts were being made 
to stage another of these totally un-American 
contests at the Dallas, Texas, Centennial in Octo- 
ber. That plans in this direction were being 
made was known by the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, but they had reason to believe the idea 
had been abandoned when the following newspaper 
clipping was received: 

Negotiations for staging a bullfight in Dallas during 
the Centennial were revived Tuesday when promoters 
worked out a way in which the event could be held 
without violating State laws. 

“There is no specific statute prohibiting bullfights,”’ 
the promoters advised Centennial officials. ‘“‘The only 
statutes which could prevent it are those pertaining to 
cruel treatment of the animals. If we guarantee that 
the bulls would not be hurt the show would be entirely 
legal.” 

Guaranteeing the safety of the bulls would also allay 
the objections which have been strenuously made by 
officials of the Humane Society. 

The Syndicate officials said they are determined to go 
ahead with the plans and if the Centennial is not in- 
terested some other plans will be made. 

Due consideration was being given Tuesday to the 
possibility that the Humane Society would still object 
on the grounds that the bulls might fail to understand 
that the game is not for keeps and get the matador. 

Then again the pure strain of fighting bulls is con- 
trolled by a Mexican syndicate which also handles the 
matadors, picadors and other members of the corrida 
east. They not only demand cash for the valuable 
stock but also a contractual agreement that it will be 
killed within a certain time. This is to prevent others 
gaining the thoroughbred scrappers for breeding purposes. 

While Humane Society officials shudder at the thought 
the Spanish sport may be presented here, proponents 
of the colorful blood and sand spectacle came up with 
the assertion by the late President Theodore Roosevelt 
that the collegiate sport of modified mayhem known as 
football was much more brutal than bullfighting, and 
that what’s the difference between killing millions of 
steers annually for food purposes and quickly slaying 
a few bulls in sport who’d rather fight than eat anyway? 


We will refrain from comment on this news 
item, except to hope that the demands of the 


Mexican Syndicate referred to will help defeat the 
scheme. Man must eat to live, and although 
there are thousands of well-known people enjoying 
the best of health who abstain from eating meat, 
thus proving it is not a necessity at least for many, 
the slaughter referred to of millions of steers an- 
nually is for food purposes; not just to provide a 
gruesome spectacle which appeals to man’s lowest 
instincts. 

The second call recited that the E] Mina Shrine 
Temple Band sought to sponsor bullfights in 
Galveston on July 4th and 5th, and continued: 
“Tf Galveston puts on anything which is adver- 
tised as a bullfight, no matter how much of a 
burlesque or how modified it may be, it will surely 
encourage the groups which have been trying to 
bring this thoroughly un-American ‘sport’ to the 
United States.” 

The League sent letters of protest to the city, 
state and Centennial officials, and urged our 
members to do likewise. We trust the noble 
effort of the American Humane Association has 
brought such an avalanche of messages from 
people in revolt from the idea, as to impress 
Governor Allred and fellow officials that we want 
none of this so called Mexican sport on our side 
of the border. Even a modified bullfight would be 
an entering wedge for the real thing. 


Consider the Horse 

Attention should be directed to the plight of the 
horses used in the bull ring. Even if it were as 
the newspaper article quoted above states, that 
“the bulls would rather fight than eat, anyway,” it 
would not help the unfortunate blindfolded horses 
who are gored and sewed up, only to be gored 
again and again in the same combat, then left to 
die lingeringly, pitifully. 


A Real Sportsman's Reaction 

We have in mind the late Will Rogers’ comment 
after viewing a_ bullfight. Unfortunately, we 
cannot quote him, but in his own inimitable style 
he branded the exhibition as anything but sport- 
ing. Many who have felt called upon to view a 
bullfight through fear of offending the citizens of 
the country south of the River Grande, who claim 
it as their national sport, or through curiosity, 
have come away openly expressing disgust and we 
must make every effort to keep it out of the 
United States. 


Keep It Out of New England 


By helping to keep it out of Texas or other far 
places, we are erecting a strong barrier against it in 
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Massachusetts. A few short years ago the rodeo 
seemed a product of only the wild and woolly 
places, but before we knew it we had one in Boston 
and, each year since, we have had to endure them. 
We hope to be able to outlaw them eventually, 
but the end is not as yet in sight. Let us take the 
lesson to heart. Each time the American Humane 
Association asks us to protest against a threatened 
bullfight, a hurry call is sent out to a limited 
number of our friends, asking them to join us and 
to in turn induce others to do likewise. We would 
appreciate it greatly if our readers would write us, 
stating their willingness to be enrolled with the 
small band we call upon repeatedly; pledging 
themselves to appeal to public officials upon re- 
ceipt of necessary information, in an effort to keep 
bullfighting away from our borders. The League 
will keep you informed 


gists tell us that animals tortured to death are, 
through some chemical reaction, made unfit for 
food purposes. Thus it would seem the decent 
thing to kill them promptly, both from the humane 
angle and the good food standpoint. 

In a recent issue of the Boston American, June 
26th, Arthur Brisbane makes the following com- 
ment: “There is no wisdom compared to Nature’s 
wisdom, no cruelty compared to Nature’s cruelty. 
Nature allows one young fish to live; she kills 
forty thousand.” Many of them just die— 
thousands of them are swallowed by other fish. 
We will be developing quite an argument on this 
subject if we don’t watch out, but recommend 
that you write for “A Brief For the Fish,”’ if in- 
terested in studying the matter more fully. We 
will be glad to loan our copy to anyone who cares 

to read it. If pressed 


of threatened invasion, 
if you will promise to 
act when called upon. 


This Discussion Is Not 
Freakish! . 


(Continued from page 5) 


the queer creatures to 
suffer from any cause, 
as we understand suf- 
fermg. Many believe, 
and elect to believe, 


Episode 


Fwe willows, in a row, 
cast a pleasant shadow 
on the sun-scorched road, 


I drew in for shade, 

to find myself companioned 
by a friendly tree-toad, 

in a coat of vivid jade. 


In The Christian Science Monitor. 


for a personal opinion, 
the writer would say 
that it has been many, 
many years since he did 
any fishing, and the 
thrill that lures the 
angler may be dead, but 
if or when he fishes 
again, he is going to 
take his own advice and 
stun the catch just as 
promptly as_ possible. 
On the facade of a 
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that death comes merci- 
fully and_ instantane- 
ously to the lobster as he is dumped into the boiling 
pot, though there are opinions to the contrary. 
The view of an unnamed biologist is given in the 
booklet mentioned from which we quote: 


“IT long believed that cold-blooded creatures were not 
quite so acutely sensitive to pain as the higher forms of 
animal life, but my studies have convinced me other- 
wise. The nerve reflexes required by nature for func- 
tioning of the various senses vary no more between the 
higher and lower forms than between individuals of the 
human species. There is every reason to believe that 
fish suffer from any given cause as do other animals, 
including man.” 


Fortunately, the bulk of our fish are caught in 
nets rather than by hooks, but in the writer’s 
opinion, the slow death from suffocation following 
capture by either method constitutes the greater 
misery. A sharp blow on the back of the head 
with a heavy knife handle, at the point where it 
joins the body, causes death and is to be recom- 
mended in the case of the hooked fish. Physiolo- 


Dresden abattoir is in- 
scribed a verse, which, if 
memory serves us rightly, reads something like this: 

Thine is a task of blood. 

Discharge that task with mercy. 

Let the sudden blow bring death; 

Such death as thou thyself wouldst ask. 


The Police Departments Codéperate 
as Usua 

ARLY in the month of May, we were in- 
K formed that many children were in the 
habit of going to the police stations in 
Boston for copies of Our FourrooTep FRIENDs. 
It seemed a good thing to encourage, so we have 
arranged to send ten copies each quarter to all 

districts including bordering cities and towns. 


In a recent conversation, Daniel Phillips, care- 
taker of Amrita Island, stated that the starlings 
have been warring on the gypsy moth. We had 
not known that any of our birds fed on this pest, 
even in part, and the knowledge should make us 
more hospitable toward our starlings. 
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